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RURAL INTEREST IN THE BIBLE 



G. WALTER FISKE 
Junior Dean, Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 



It is generally recognized now that we 
have a "city problem" which requires 
special preparation on the part of social 
and religious leaders. We do not expect 
a man to succeed in the city who does 
not understand the social structure and 
the social movements there. He must 
master his environment before he can 
adapt his work to it. He must know the 
social struggle and economic strain of the 
modern city and then adapt himself to 
conditions as he finds them, if he would 
succeed in city social service or religious 
work today. 

Common as this viewpoint is now, its 
correlative is not so common. We are 
only beginning to recognize that the 
price of success in the country is likewise 
special preparation and adaptation. 
Just because social conditions in the 
country are radically different from the 
city, specialization is necessary for both. 
In these days of the new rural civiliza- 
tion, with remarkable development in 
all rural interests, special preparation 
for successful rural leadership is increas- 
ingly necessary. 

Let it be clearly understood that a 
plea for rural specialization and adapta- 
tion to rural needs is not in any sense a 
criticism of country people or country 
life. If country folks are different from 
city people it may be quite to their 
credit. The discovery of the uniqueness 
of the city problem involved no criticism 
of the people of the city. It simply 
forced us to see the need of special 



study and readjusted methods, that was 
all. It is beside the mark to echo the 
superficial dictum, "Human nature is 
the same the world over." That is a 
half-truth which will not bear investiga- 
tion. To be sure, it is true that human 
nature in all races, and in city and 
country, is essentially the same in its 
fundamentals, in its deeper instincts, 
impulses, emotions, and in its capacity 
for moral and spiritual growth; but 
this is only half the truth. It is equally 
true that there are some essential differ- 
ences between city and country people, 
because of their radically different life 
problems and interests, their different 
vocational activities and everyday think- 
ing, due of course to the radical differ- 
ence in their environment and manner 
of life. This results, when given free 
scope, in an urban mind and a rural 
mind, somewhat different in their psy- 
chology, with an even greater divergence 
in their social problems and institutions. 
It is true, however, that there are 
many rural-minded people living in the 
city — newcomers not yet adapted to 
city life. They still think in country 
terms and the very atmosphere of the 
country is in their homes. Likewise it 
is natural that country residents newly 
come from the city for a long while 
think in city terms, and adjust them- 
selves to country life very slowly, and 
seldom quite successfully. The social 
psychology involved is not so simple 
as it seems. 
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Because of the simpler social struc- 
ture in the country, it has been assumed 
that church success must be simpler and 
easier there than in the city and that 
it requires no special preparation. 
Hence the rural sections have suffered 
from a host of experimenters who have 
made the country posts merely stepping- 
stones to future city fields. Yet the 
conviction is gradually gaining that the 
social conditions of country life are just 
as unique as are those of the city and 
require and deserve just as thoroughly 
prepared leadership and specialization. 
And this affects evangelism just as 
truly as social service, for it relates to 
the minds and hearts of the people as 
well as to their social groupings and 
activities. Adaptation to environment 
is the first law of success in social and 
religious endeavor; hence the inevitable 
modern emphasis on the scientific 
method of the social survey. 

All this has a very definite applica- 
tion to the country Sunday school. 
This institution is even more widespread 
than the church, but it is only mod- 
erately successful. The key to a better 
success is a better adaptation to the 
rural environment. If we only realized 
it, we have in the Bible a wonderful 
content of teaching to interest country 
boys and girls as well as adults. The 
Bible is full of rural interest, from the 
Garden of Eden down, even though we 
find its climax in the city of the New 
Jerusalem. Yet in countless cases 
country young people find little inspira- 
tion in Bible-study and respond to its 
appeal with no enthusiasm. One can- 
not help thinking that this may be 
partly due to the fact that most of the 
lesson literature, like most other text- 



books, is prepared in the city by city- 
minded writers who have city children 
and young people in mind. 

The Unique Importance of Rnral 
Religion 

We are reminded of the great re- 
sponsibility of the country Sunday 
school when we reflect that the reli- 
gious experience of every nation has 
been usually a rural product. Seers, 
prophets, religious leaders have usually 
been men of the open sky, men of the 
soil, the solitudes, the wide spaces, the 
far visions. The rank and file of our 
churches, as well as the leadership, are 
largely recruited in the country. At 
all hazards, then, we must safeguard 
the springs of spiritual power, of religious 
mysticism, and of clarity of conscience, 
as we would safeguard the forests that 
preserve our rainfall. Both of these 
sources are in the country. There is a 
certain quality of religious mysticism 
which is naturally a rural product; and 
it is an enriching element in religious 
experience which our practical age 
peculiarly needs. It is gained from the 
sense of God's nearness, from the sense 
of harmony with his life in nature, 
and co-operation with the great life 
forces, of which every rural prophet 
has been conscious. This warm spir- 
itual quality of mysticism not only sent 
the ancient prophets forth to speak 
for God — it is the same thing which 
today sends young men into the minis- 
try from country homes. I do not 
say that religion is a product of the 
country; but I do say it is far more 
naturally a product of the country and 
the open-sky life, and probably always 
will be. 
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At the heart of this religious mysti- 
cism you find the instinct for nature- 
worship which is found in all heathen 
lands, which when spiritualized and 
Christianized becomes the instinct for 
finding God in and through nature. 
Akin to this is the inherent tendency in 
all the nature-religions to deify the 
processes and functions of nature, which 
has filled the world's mythologies with 
myths and legends which have been 
dear to the nature-loving hearts of men. 
The recognition of the religious character 
of the harvest festivals and of the crises 
of the passing seasons is a luminous 
point of human contact between 
heathenism and Christendom. It sug- 
gests that there is something here ele- 
mental and divine. Rural religion must 
surely express the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of natural forces and functions, and 
interpret to men with each passing 
season the eternal miracle of life and 
resurrection, of seed time and harvest, 
of the divine spirit clothed in the beauti- 
ful body of natural life. The great 
poets, almost always countrymen, have 
served us best as the prophets of a 
mystic faith. Perhaps Wordsworth in- 
terprets this to us best of all: 
I have felt a presence that disturbs me with 

the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 

suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, — 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am 

I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 



From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and ear, — both what they half create 

And what perceive; well pleased to recog- 
nize 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, the 
soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Often there is too little poetical 
feeling in the country Sunday school, 
but somehow the spirit of Wordsworth 
must come back. It is in country 
children that we see best this response 
of the soul to the appeals of nature. 
Happy the child that has this privilege! 

Social Evangelism in the Country 

But the opportunity of religious 
education in the country is unique not 
only in relation to the mystical quality 
of essentially rural religion. It has a 
definite social allusion and responsibility 
as well. The new socializing of country 
life, its redirection, the rebuilding of 
the rural social fabric, and its readjust- 
ment to the new world which has dawned 
in the country, constitute a prodigious 
task. How and where shall all this be 
done? 

A variety of institutions share this 
responsibility, but the one institution 
which potentially includes all classes of 
the rural population is the Sunday 
school, and there is no other to which 
they are more loyal. It is more wide- 
spread even than the church. The 
Sunday school should face the problem 
of vitalizing country life with a new 
purposefulness, of training a rural citi- 
zenship of high character, loyal to 
country life. A new rural civilization is 
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already in the making, with its modern 
equipment, its scientific agriculture, its 
wonderful machinery, its gradual con- 
quest of isolation and drudgery, and its 
need of social co-operation in every phase 
of life. We rejoice in our "bumper 
crops," the foundation of our perennial 
national prosperity; but whence shall 
come the high ideals which shall 
thwart our increasing rural materialism ? 
Whither shall we look for a leadership of 
the spirit which shall keep country life 
sound and true at heart? Our rural 
leadership must not simply be corn-fed. 
It must be an illumined leadership; not 
merely intelligent, but prophetic, keen 
in insight, and with spiritual perceptions. 
Our country boys and girls must come 
to the purest springs of inspiration which 
the world has known, the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments, and here 
kindle the noblest enthusiasms of their 
young lives and see the visions of the 
world's greatest seers and share the 
heart-throbs of God's prophets who felt 
the divine impulse in their lives, the call 
to the religious social service of their day. 
The aim of the country Sunday school 
must then include social evangelism. 
It must have a social creed as broad as 
the gospel of Jesus and the prophets, 
and a social platform no narrower than 
that of Galilee, interpreted in terms of 
the modern country-life movement. In 
short, the community interest must pre- 
vail, not the parish ideal, nor denomina- 
tional ambition. It must all merge in 
the one social aim of redeeming that 
community and making it an effective 
segment in the perfect circle of the 
Kingdom of God. And in this social 
interest, developed in a generous way, 
the rural Sunday school will find its 



own salvation; for it will thus find 
unexpected chance for helpful service, 
and it will tap unexpected reservoirs of 
power and of appreciative loyalty. 
Surely this is a great educational aim: 
the production, through rural religion, 
of a country character and a rural 
conscience — a character strong not only 
in individual religious experience but 
also in social experience, and a conscience 
keen for both social and personal duty. 
Obviously this educational aim requires 
two essential elements as means for its 
fulfilment: a loyal, trained leadership, 
and adequate materials for pedagogical 
use. 

The Bible a Book of Rural Life 

Is it not true that Sunday-school 
helps made for the city do not always 
meet the country need? They do not 
furnish quite the inspiration for develop- 
ing rural religion nor for directing rural 
social evangelism. They do not strongly 
appeal to the rural interests of country 
boys and girls, nor utilize the rich rural 
materials in their environment to inter- 
pret the rural messages of the Bible and 
develop their loyalty to, and efficiency 
in, country life. 

Yet the Bible itself is a book of rural 
life, with the exception of Paul, Jere- 
miah, and the Apocalypse. The Gospels 
breathe the free air of Galilee and Peraea, 
and the Old Testament is rural from the 
beginning almost to the end. No won- 
der country folks appreciate the Bible. 
As Dr. Franklin McElfresh so^beauti- 
fully says: 

The Bible sprang from the agonies of a 
shepherd's soul, from the triumph of a 
herdsman's faith, and the glory of a^fisher- 
man's love. Its religion keeps close"to the 
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ground and interprets the daily life of sin- 
cere men who live near to nature. The 
Bible can best be interpreted in the country. 
It sprang from a pastoral people. It is 
full of the figures of the soil and the flock 
and the field. Its richest images are from 
the plain face of nature and the homely life 
of humble cottages. One of the great days 
in the history of religion and liberty is on 
record when a vine-dresser named Amos 
stood up before the king of Israel to speak 
the burden of his soul. " Prophet," said he, 
"I am no prophet; only a plain farmer; 
but I came by God's call to tell you the 
truth." 

Our practical question, then, is this: 
With so much valuable material in the 
Bible adapted to country life, how can 
we utilize these great rural assets so as 
to accomplish the maximum of results ? 
Some Bible helps ignore much of this 
material in a surprising way. For 
instance, I recently took down from my 
study shelves a big Topical Index of the 
Bible, the most complete I know of. It 
has 1,615 pages and is encyclopedic in 
its thoroughness. I looked up the topic 
"Nature," to see what the Bible had to 
say on the subject; but the word was 
not to be found in its classification! 
There was simply a half-hearted refer- 
ence to "natural religion." Then I 
looked under "Trees"; but found only 
a mention of the " tree of life" in Genesis 
and Revelation, and the "trees of knowl- 
edge" in the story of the Fall, also the 
figurative use of the word in Psalms 
1:3 and Jeremiah. 

Yet there are in the Bible nearly two 
hundred references to trees, and some 
of them are wonderfully suggestive. 
Under sympathetic guidance a class of 
country boys could spend a month of Sun- 
days, or longer, studying these passages, 



until God spoke to them through 
the trees forevermore. Have you for- 
gotten that it was under the trees that 
many of the ancient prophets caught 
their messages of God ? It was because 
Jehovah spoke to him through the 
whisperings of the tree tops that Abra- 
ham made his home under the oaks of 
Mamre (Gen., chap. 18). It was under 
the terebinth of Shechem, or the oak of 
Moreh, where the divine promise and 
covenant first came to Abraham in the 
Promised Land. It was there he could 
best hear Jehovah speak to him. It 
was from the flaming bush of revelation 
in the Wilderness that the great message 
came to Moses which revolutionized 
Hebrew religion and Hebrew history. It 
was under the sacred terebinth that the 
divine challenge came to Gideon which 
sent him from his threshing-floor to the 
battlefield and made him the savior of 
his oppressed people. It was under 
the sacred oak in Shechem that Jacob 
buried the idols of Laban. To this 
same sacred oak Moses appealed in his 
wonderful address at Sinai long after; 
and still later, under this same sacred 
oak where Jehovah had spoken to Abra- 
ham, Joshua deposited as a memorial his 
farewell covenant with the children of 
Israel at the end of his career. It was 
when David was under the mulberry 
trees or balsams, and when he heard " the 
sound of marching in the tops of the 
mulberry trees," that he bestirred him- 
self and said, "Jehovah has gone out 
before me to smite the hosts of the 
Philistines." 

Truly these ancient people, with 
the love of nature in their oriental 
souls, almost worshiped trees; at least 
they worshiped best under trees. They 
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believed that in a great, beautiful 
tree, instinct with the quiet strength of 
life, there was a living spirit. And then 
when they heard the whisperings of the 
leaves as the wind blew gently or more 
violently through the upper branches, 
they thought the tree spirit was trying 
to tell them Jehovah's will. At least 
by a powerful suggestion it put them 
into the spiritual mood in which God 
could speak to their souls. Therefore 
some of these holy trees, the terebinths, 
became very famous shrines for many 
generations. Was it pure superstition, 
you suggest? I do not think so. God 
may never have used vocal cords 
directly; but he certainly whispers his 
will to the hearts of men whose life 
chords are synchronized to his wireless 
messages. And evidently those ancient 
nature-worshipers learned God's will 
through the suggestive power of the 
terebinths which put them under their 
hypnotic sway and left them in the mood 
in which all earthly thoughts vanished 
before the still, small voice of God. 
Rural religion with its wholesome mys- 
ticism may still be taught under the 
trees, those oldest and most permanent 
of all visible living things, and there is 
ample material in the Bible to interpret 
the message to responsive rural souls. 

The rural materials in the Bible have 
vast inspirational power for people liv- 
ing in the country. Its matchless gospel 
of the mountains, its warnings in the 
grandeur of the thunder, its sublime 
lessons in clouds and stars and suns, in 
rivers and fruitful fields, all enrich the 
rural character by developing the per- 
sonal phase of rural religion. But more 
important than all this is the vast body 
of biblical material describing and inter- 



preting the common life of country 
folks living by agriculture, which fur- 
nishes endless suggestion for the social 
phase of rural religion and for the 
development of motive power for social 
evangelism in the open country. Pro- 
fessor Earp has called our attention 
briefly to this in his recent book, The 
Rural Church Movement. He speaks 
of the "rural-mindedness of Jesus and 
the prophets." He refers to the "rural 
survey" outlined by Moses when he 
sent the twelve spies into the land of 
Canaan, and the rural survey and pro- 
gram projected by Jesus when he sent 
his twelve disciples through the villages 
and open country of Galilee. 

The prophetic literature of course is 
full of rural values. Amos, Joel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, et cetera, constantly furnish 
us materials of rural interest. The 
historical books, especially in their 
prophetic sections, furnish invaluable 
material also; and the Psalms and 
Wisdom literature overflow with suggest- 
iveness and inspiration welcome to the 
rural soul. It is hard to find a psalm 
which is not rural in its setting or its 
imagery, but Pss. 23, 42, 104, 50, and 
65 are especially suggestive to country 
people, also Pss. 1, 8, 18, 19, 29, 33, 34, 
46, 63, 96, and 97. Naturally we turn 
to the Man of Galilee, his rural ministry 
and his open-air teaching, for the finest 
rural material in the Bible. Almost all 
the parables serve our purpose well and 
country people love them, for they speak 
the Master's message through plowing, 
sowing, and reaping, and the everyday 
life of the farm and the vineyard. His 
spiritualizing of the commonplace, his 
transfiguration of the simple life, put 
a new meaning into rural routine. 
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Surely there are abundant values in the 
Bible to refresh the rural soul every day 
in the year, and ample material for 
interesting Bible-study which should 
win the attention of country boys and 
girls, and effectively develop their Chris- 
tian characters. 

Little has yet been attempted in the 
way of specific rural Bible courses for 
country Sunday schools, though the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion now has a commission appointed 
for the purpose. Perhaps the pioneer 
attempt in this line has been published 
the past year in Rural Manhood (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York) under the 
general title, "Heroes of the Open 
Fields." This is a course of Bible- 
study for country boys and includes the 



suggestive topics, "The Gardener's Sin," 
"The Farmer's Murder," "Laban's 
Hired Man," "A Country Boy's Hike," 
"The Shepherd of Sinai," "A Nation 
Outdoors with God," "A Big Fellow and 
a Lion," "Hunting Lost Asses," "A 
Prophet with a Cow," "A Slinger's 
Fights." After all, the whole matter 
is mainly a question of following the 
principle of apperception and appealing 
to the natural interests of country young 
people. There is plenty of appropriate 
teaching material and plenty of rural 
interest in the Bible, if we only discover 
it and utilize its great assets for the 
making of country character and for 
inspiring rural religion to function 
socially in the redemption of country 
life. 
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VII. The Akkadian Period (3500-2500) B.C. 



A. The Sources for This Period 

In this period we possess for the first 
time extensive written records both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt. 

i. Babylonian sources. — The excava- 
tions that have been carried on in recent 
years in the mounds of Babylonia have 
resulted in the discovery of numerous 
works of art and of a vast number of 
inscriptions, either carved on stone or 
written on clay tablets, that were after- 



ward baked, and so became indestruc 
tible except through breaking. In 1889 
excavations were begun by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the mound of 
Nippur in Southern Babylonia. Here 
was discovered the tower-temple of En- 
lil, the chief god of ancient Babylonia. 
To his temple inscribed objects were 
presented by princes from all parts of 
the land and from these inscriptions the 
earliest history of Babylonia has been 



